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than gold; the pottery of the Chimu culture, the textiles of the Nazca
and Tiahuanaco, the ivory-and-gold sculptures of the Incas, rank beside
the great art of all time. The music of ancient Peru has come down to us
in the oral tradition of the Indians, descendants of the Incas.. We know
that Peruvian music was essentially pentatonic, although the occasional
use of passing diatonic and even chromatic tones is not excluded. Then
came the Spanish, and out of the impact of the two cultures was generated
a new hybrid product, the music of the mestizo, or musica chola as it is
called.

Carlos Raygada, the Peruvian writer on music, gives a picture of this
process in his essay Panorama Musical del Peru, published in Volume
II of the Boletin Latino-Americano de Musica:

The musical system of the Peruvians, which is characterized by a vigorous
originality within the limits of the pentatonic scale, came to acquire considerable
emotional power in its various modalities, sufficient to serve the needs of the
ritual music, love music, war music, and funeral music of our remote ancestors.
The sudden appearance of the Spanish produced a general confusion, not only
from the shock of the conquest itself, but also from the intrusion into everyday
life of new human types, new arms, customs, habits, a new language, and even
unknown animals, all of which must have dumbfounded the simple soul of the
worshippers of the Sun. And in music, new scales and unusual rhythms, per-
formed on strange and complex instruments, added to the bewilderment

There was a clash of sensations. The conquistador, bold warrior that he was,
avid for gold and power, could hardly be expected to take an interest in the
music of the Incas, with its limited melodic resources. But soon the Spanish
began to feel the attraction of this original native art. The result of the inter-
penetration of the esthetic notions of the two races was at first an unconscious
and then a deliberate musical miscegenation. But it was not absolute, for the
innate hereditary pride of the aborigines reserved, in the sacred intimacy of their
private lives, an art peculiar to the race. This passive resistance made it possible
to preserve the aboriginal musical expression, with its characteristic structural
elements. It was a tactical retreat; the hybrid product remained for the mestizos,
while the pure Indians kept their heritage through centuries of oral tradition,

Andre Sas, writing in Volume I of the Boletin Latino-Americano de
Musicay advances an interesting theory that Inca music was based on the
fundamental triads, the minor tonic and major mediant.

A pioneer in collecting native songs was Daniel Alomias Robles
(1871-1942). He left, at his death, about 650 melodies which he had
gathered in the towns and villages of Peru. Only a few of these melodies